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ABSTRACT 



The reported failure of urban schools has been well 
documented by various government commissions. To remedy this 
situation, quality and equality of education must be insured. 

Research and development on disadvantaged populations has increased 
in an effort to reverse the effects of traditional pedagogical 
methods. Numerous programs for early intervention show that changes 
can be effected but that these effects have little long-term 
stability. Rut that does not mean that compensatory education is not 
a promising method; rather, that adequate methods and understanding 
are still to come. Various strategies and models for improving urban 
education are compensatory education, desegregation, model 
subsystems, parallel systems, total systems reform, and new systems 
development. In addition, some programs attempt to change the student 
himself, his family, and the schools in new ways. College proqrams 
for disad vantaqed youth try to prepare students for advanced study. 
The greatest policy problem is desegregation. Increase in federal aid 
raises the hone that urban education will receive not only more funds 
but also more attention. This paper was prepared for a hook entitled 
"Urban Education in the 1970’s, 1 edited by A. Harry Passow, to be 
published by Tsachers College Press, Fall 1970. [Not. available in 
hard copy due to marginal legibility of the original document.] (JW) 
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lectures in a publication to be Issued by the Teachers Collage Press In 
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Urban Education in the i970'a 



A, Harry Pas sow 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

What is ahead for urban education in the 1970's? What will be the 
future of the ghetto and the slum in American cities and how will thi3 
affect and be affected by education? In what ways will education for 
urban populations--porticularly the increasing portion designated as the 
"di8advantagcd"--bc reshaped and will changes result in substantial 
opening of opportunities for individuals from these groups? These are 
hard queotions about which to speculate, especially in the light of 
events of the past decade. 

In the early l%0*6, as the civil rights movement and the war on 
poverty gathered momentum and os the post-sputnik concern for skilled 
manpower highlighted the inadequate development of talent among minority 
groups, Congress was on the threshold of new social legislation and one 
could be optimistic , despite the apparent complexities of the problems. 

A summer 1962 conference concerned with education In depressed areas 
concluded on this note: "The outlook is hopeful In the forces which are 

being mobilized to dissect and resolve this wasteful, destructive problem 
of displaced citizens in a rejecting and ignoring homeland." (Passov, 

1963, p.351) 

Since then, having spent billions of dollars on compensatory educa- 
tion, initiated thousands of projects (each with its own clever acronym 
title), completed hundreds of studies of uneven significance and even 
more disparate quality, entered numerous Judicial decisions end rulingo, 
experienced dozens of riots and dlsordcts, and generated whole new agencies 
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and cducatlonol Institutions, the* nation's urban schools continue to 

operate in a vortex of segregation, alienation, and declining achleve- 

/ 

ment . 

Despite n considerable amount of rhetoric and numerous studies and 
reports, what has been called the "urban crisis" grows more Intense In 
all Its dimensions. The Kcrncr Commission probing for the causes of 
civil disorders, pointed to the Interactions of a variety of factors-- 
cconomlc, political, health, welfare, education, justice, sccurlty--ond 
warned: "None of us can escape the consequences of the continuing econo- 

mic and social decay of the central city and the closely related problem 
of rural poverty." (National Advisory Committee on Civil Disorders, 1968, 
p.4t0) The Commlaslon saw a continued movement toward two socletlcs-- 
one essentially white in the suburbs, small cities, and outlylrg districts, 
and the other largely non-white, located In tiro central cltlcs--and de- 
clared that "we are well on the way to Just such a divided nation." 

Wlitlc the concentration of the poor and the non-white populations 
continues In central cities, Downs aoserts that "not one single significant 
program of any fcdorol, state, or local government Is aimed at altering 
this tendency or Is likely to have the unintended effect of doing so." 
(Downs, I960, p.1333) Preliminary data from the 1970 national census 
indicates that the greatest population growth has been In suburbia with 
the segregation of the poor and minority groups becoming even more intense 
in central cities. Black and other non-white migration to suburbia docs 
nppenr to be increasing at n rate which seems to be exceeding earlier 
projections. An analysis by Birch noted that the consequences of these 
peculation shifts "on the inner suburbs and, eventually, on the outer 
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suburbs, may be quite dramatic. Already Inner suburb densities ore 
approaching those of central cities, and Increasingly this density 
growth Is attributable to the poor and the Blacks." (Birch, 1970, p. ) 

The American city faces a fourfold dllcnsnat fewer tax dollars 
available ao middle •Income taxpayers move out and property values, 
business and commerce decline; more tax dollars needed for essential 
public services and facilities and for meeting the ba.lc needs of low- 
income groups; Increasing costs of goods and services resulting in 
dwindling tax dollars buying less; and Increasing dissatisfactions with 
services provided 06 needs, expectations, and living standards Increase. 
(Nuclonal Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 1968, p.399) While 
it lr, possible to cite Improvements In many ’.spccts of urban life and 
development, the Imperative needs call for far greater Investments of 
our Intellectual and financial resources. In the current crisis, educa- 
tion Is part of the problem as well as part of the solution. Aside 
from the role of schools In developing "brainpower" and all that Is 
entailed In those endeavors, education represents the means for creating 
the commitments and attitudes needed to grapple with the problems as well 
as the promise of our urban centers. 

Urban Education In Trouble 

Surveys of large city school systems continue to document the fail- 
ures of the Inner city schools confirming that they arc, as the situation 
In Washington, b.C. was characterised, "In deep and probably worsening 
trouble, " The District of Columbia Schools report, noting that the sano 
findings voild undoubtedly obtain In most large city systems, observed: 
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Applying the usual criteria of scholastic achievement as 
measured by holding power of the school, by college-going and 
further education, by post secondary school employment status, 
by performance on Armed Forces Induction tests, the District 
schools do not measure up well. Like most school systems, 
the District has no measures or the extent to which schools 
arc helping students attain other educational objectives, for 
there arc no data on stlf-conccpts, ego-development, values, 
attitudes, aspirations, citizenship and other "non-academic" 
but Important aspects of personal growth. However, the 
inability of large numbers of children to reverse the spiral 
of futility and break out of the poverty-stricken ghettos 
suggests that the schools arc no more successful In attaining 
these goals than they arc- In the more traditional objectives. 

(Passow, 1967, p.2) 

The Urban Education Task Force cited as Indicators of the challenge 
facing urban schools such facts as student unrest on secondary school and 
college campuses, groups seeking community control of neighborhood schools, 
teacher strikes, voter rejection of bond Issues, court suits, lack of 
priority for education evidenced by state and local governments, and a 
sharp increase in alternative plans for schooling. Most important, 
however, Is the conviction of large numbora of minority ethnic and racial 
groups that "they hove been ah >r t -changed by their fellow American cltl- 
zcns--tho white msJorlty--who lax/ ly Mvtrol the social, economic, poli- 
tical and educational Institutions of o«r nation." (Urban Education Task 
Force, 1970, p.$) 
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After presenting "evidence which indicates the enormity of the 
failure of the urban public schools to educate the poor in the past and 
the present" Harvey Pressman argued that those concerned with educating 
the urban poor "cannot realistically rely on the public schools to do 
more than a disappointingly small fraction of the job at hand," 

(Pressman, 1966, p.62) And, gloomy observers, such «3 Jonothan Kozol, 
warned; "An ominous cloud hangs over the major cities of America: It 

is the danger that our ghetto schools, having long ceased to educate 
children entrusted to their care, will shortly cease to function altogether." 
(Kozol, 1970, p.28) 

The Kerne r Convnission pointed to the failure of the ghetto schools 
to provide the kind and quality of education which would help overcome 
the effects of discrimination and deprivation as one of the festering 
sources of resentment and grievance in Black communities, contributing to 
increasing conflict and disruption. Moreover, the "bleak record of public 
education for ghetto children is growing worse, c. i critical sklll9-« 
verbal and reading oblllty--ltegro students fall farther behind whites with 
each year of -'ichool completed." (National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, 196ft, p.425) 

Assessing the nation's response to the Kerner Commission Report one 
year later, the r.teffs of Urban ' v>ricn and the Urban Coalition concluded 
that "the inuictmcnt of failure nat <1 on education in the slums and ghettos 
is just as valid and even more fa, Ila*." (Urban and the Urban 

Coalition, 1970, p»33) However, the staffs felt that the ferment begun by 
the so-called Coleman Report ( Equality of F ducatlonal Opportunity) end tha 
Commission on Civil Rights study (R acial Isolation In the Public Schools) 
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and occcleratod by the Keener Commission Report had "Increased to the 
point where it is rocking--in some instances, even toppling--the educa- 
tional establishment." 

The massive Coleman Report, 737-pages plus a 548-page supplemental 
appendix, represented the U.S. Commissioner of Education's compliance 
with the Civil Rights Act of 1964 provision for a survey on the "lack of 
availability of equal educational opportunities for individuals by reason 
of race, religion, or national origin in public educational institutions 
ot all levels...." (U.S. Office of Education, 1966, p.iii) The Coleman 
Report yielded a rather bleak picture of widespread segregation of both 
students and staffs, of scholastic attainment of Black students sub- 
stantially below that of white students, and with achievement dlsparatles 
becoming progress ivcly greater with each year of schooling. 

The "companion report" by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Racial 
Isolatio n in the Public S chools . Involved some further analyses of Coleman 
data, some special studies for the Convnlssion, and assessments of the 
effectiveness of a number of compensatory education programs ’i large 
cities. The Commission reported that in the metropolitan areas where 
two-thirds of the Rlnck and white populations now live, school segregation 
was even more severe than for the nation as a vli^ej "In 15 large metro- 
politan areas in I960, 79 percent of the nonwhite public school enrollment 
was in the central cities, while 68 percent of the white enrollment was 
suburban." (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1967, p.1) 

The Commlsalon on Civil Rights rejected "number of years of schooling" 
as a meaningful measure of educational attainment. Coleman data on verbal 
ability and raadlng achievement indicated that "by the time 12th grade is 
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reached, the average white student performs at or slightly below the 
12th-grade level, but the average Negro student performs below the 9th- 
grade level. Thus years of school completed h03 an entirely different 
meaning for Negroes and whites." (p.14) Moreover, while acknowledging 
tliot the 1930*8 had brought some economic progress to the Black population 
In absolute terms (l.e., higher Income levels, greater college going rate, 
increased entrance to the professions and more skilled Jobs) the relative 
change with rcfpcct either to whites or to more affluent Blacks was small. 
Mo3t Blacks, the Commission concluded arc still have-not Americans: "The 

elooer the promise of equality seems to come, the further It slips away. 

In every American city today, most Negroes Inhabit a world largely Isolated 
from the affluence and mobility of mainstream America." (p.15) With some 
exception for the Oriental population, much the same picture could be 
detailed for other minority groups--che Puerto Ricans, the Moxican-Americans, 
the American Indlans--ond all poor groups, Including whites. Socioeconomic 
differences In scholastic performance have been consistently significant. 

In I960, It was estimated that twice as many whites were below the poverty 
level as non-uhttcs--17.6 million as compared to 8.0 million. (U.S. Bureau 
of Comma, I960) Income level alone does not take Into account discrimina- 
tory practices. Consequently, "poverty" takes on different meanings for 
different populations; to bo poor and a member of a non*vhlto group con 
have different consequences from being poor and white. 

Schools and the educational delivery systems are part and parcel of 
the urban crlnls*-both a consequence and a contributing factor. The HEW 
Urban Task Force, pointed out that the problems facing urban schools are 
not entirely new and have actually existed for a considerable period of 
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time. What is different now Is the surfacing nationally of these prob- 
lems and the recognition of their complexities and severity, including: 
"the steadily dwindling financial resources; the persistence of racism; 
the rising expectations of impoverished urban residents; and the inter- 
relatedness of nil the problems to poverty." (Urban Education Task Force, 
1970, p.5) 



Quality and Equality 

The increasingly nctlvc and nllltnnt demands for schools to upgrade 
the achievement levels of inner-city pupils and prepare them more ade- 
quately for life in an urban technical society has boon expressed in the 
calls for "quality education" and "equality of educational opportunities." 
Neither phrase has been clearly defined but discussions have served a 
useful function in highlighting existing amblgultieo and resulting con- 
flicts in educational practice. Quality education is defined by some 
groups ns "the kind of education provided the white middle class suburban 
child" and measured by standardized tests of achievement and adnlsolon9 
gained to colleges nnd universities. Others see such a goal as too 
limited nnd describe quality in terms of "maximiration of human potential," 
maintaining that the kind of education presently provided even the majority 
child ia totally inadequate and inappropriate. 

Conceptions of the meaning of equality of educational opportunity 
arc equally varied, ranging from equality with respect to various school 
nnd community Inputs to equal educational outcomes. The mandate to assess 
"tha lack of equality of educational opportunity" among racial and other 
minority groups required that Coleman and hie staff define equality and 
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inequality. He has observed: 

The original concept could be examined by determining the 
degree to which all children in a locality had access to the 
same schools and the same curriculum, free of charge. The 
existence of diverse secondary curricula appropriate to dif- 
ferent futures could be assessed relatively easily. But the 
very assignment of a child to a specific curriculum implies 
acceptance of the concept of equality vhich takes futures as 
given. And the introduction of the now Interpretations, 
cquulity ns measured by results of schooling and equality 
defined by racial integration, confounded the issue even 
further. (Coleman, 1969, p.18) 

In a memorandum to his staff which determined the design of the 
survey* Coleman set forth five "types of inequality" defined in terms of: 

(1) differences In community input s to the school (e.g., per-pupil expendi- 
tures, facilities, teacher quality, etc.); (2) racial composition of the 
school on the basis of the 1954 Supreme Court decision that segregated 
schooling was inherently inferior; (3) differences in various intangible 
characteristics of the school and other factors related to community inputs 
to the school (e.g., teachers' expectations, level of student interest in 
learning, teacher morale, etc.); (4) educational outcomes for students with 
equal backgrounds and abilities (i.c., equal results given similar inputs); 
and (5) educational consequences for individuals with unequal backgrounds 
and abilities (i.o., equal results given different individual inputs). 

The Coleman study focused primarily on the fourth definition on the basis 

that the findings might best be translated into policies which could improve 
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the effects of nchooling--that Is, the determination of those elements 
that are effective for learning, (Ibid., pp. 18-19) 

Among the controversial findings from the Coleman survey was one 
stressing the significance of the social context In determining achieve- 
ment In contrast to school services and resources. The survey reported 
that differences in itiajorlty Black nod majority white school characteris- 
tics which had been considered sign! ficant--e.g. , per-pupil expenditures, 
physical facilities, teacher preparation expressed as years of training, 
etc. --were not nearly as largo as Iind been expected. 

In fact, regional differences were much greater than ma Jorl ty-mlnority 
differences. Because the school service variables explained only a small 
part of the pupil performance variances, Coleman concluded: 

Taking all these results together, one impl* cation stands 
above all: That schools bring little influence to bear upon 

a child’s achievement that i 3 independent of his background 
and general social context; and that this very lack of indepen- 
dent effect means that the inequalities imposed upon children 
by their home, neighborhood, and peer environment are carried 
along to become the Inequalities with which they confront 
adult life nt the end of school. For equality oi educational 
opportunity through schools must Imply a strong effect of 
schools that is independent of the child’s social environment, 
and that strong independent effect is not present In American 
schools. (U.S. Office of Education, 1966, p.325) 

The Coleman study did find differences among ethnic groups In their 




apparent sensitivity to the effect of some school factors such as vhe 
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quality of teachers and the availability of enriched programs. Generally, 
school factors appeared to be strongest for Black schools in the South. In 
addition, a pupil attitude factor which appeared to have a particularly 
strong relationship to achievement--stronger than all "school" factors--was 
the extent to which the Individual pupil felt he had some control over his 
own destiny. While minority pupils tended to have far less conviction than 
whites that they could affect their own environments and futures, when they 
did have such a belief, their achievement was higher than that of whites 
who lacked it. Furthermore, for Black studentfl, the environmental control 
variable appeared to be related to the proportion of whites in the school-- 
the Blacks in schools with a higher proportion of whites had a greater 
sense of control. What the origins are of strong feelings of fate and 
environmental control is quite unclear, whether the conviction is a cause 

i 

or consequence and how the school influences it. 

The Coleman Report raised many questions for policy makers and program 
planners . 

For example, Guthrie has pointed out that since the publication of 
the Coleman Report, 

the belief has become Increasingly pervasive that patterns 
of academic performance are immutably molded by social and 
economic conditions outside the school. If Incorrect, and 
If allowed to persist unexamlncd and unchallenged, this 
belief could have wildly disabling consequences. It is not 
at all difficult to forcaee how it could become self-fulfilling; 
administrators and teachers believing that their school and 
schoolroom actions make no difference might begin to behave 
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accordlngly. Conversely, if the assertion is correct but 
allowed to pass unheeded, the prospect of pouring even more 
billions of local, State, and Federal dollars down an In- 
effective ratliole labeled "schools" l*t equally unsettling. 

(Guthrie , 1970, p.25) 

A reona lysis o,' the Coleman dat'i by the Office of Education has 
tempered somewhat the flat assertion In the original report, suggesting 
that the Influence of the school on achievement cannot be separated from 
that of the student's social background and vice versa: "In conclusion, 

it may be . 'rated that the schools are Indeed Important. It is equally 
clear, however, that their Influence Is bound up with that of the student’s 
social background," (U.S. Office of Education, 1970, p.xiv) On the basis 
of a review of nineteen studies, Guthrie reported that he was "impressed 
with the amount and consistency of evidence supporting *ne effectiveness 
of school services In Influencing the academic performance of pupll3." 
(Guthrie, 1970, p.46) While expressing the hope that the time would come 
when It would be possible to determine which school service components have 
greatest impact and In what proportion, nevertheless, lie concluded, "there 
con be little doubt that schools do make a difference." 

The Commission on Civil Rights Interprets the Coleman findings as 
supporting school dcsegregatlon--both racial and sociocconomic--slnce there 
is a strong relationship between the family economic and educational back- 
ground of the child and his achievement and attitudes: "Regardless of his 

own family background, an Individual student achieves better In schools 
where most of his fellows arc from advantaged backgrounds than In schools 
where most of his fellow students are from disadvantaged backgrounds." 
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(U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1967, p.203) However, some analysts 
accept the Coleman findings on the extent of segregation and academic 
retardation while questioning the casual relationships between segrega- 
tion and retardation. 

The then U.S. Commissioner of Education Allen viewed "opportunities 
for learning" as encompassing much more than school buildings and specially 
trained qualified teachers: 

"Opportunity for learning" means, co me, a community 
where fathers ire employed and where children can learn 
through their fathers nbout t':c dignity of man, it meane 
a community where the population of rats docs not c-xcced 
the population of children, and where children can learn 
the values of a healehy society. It means a community of 
clean streets, of playgrounds, of uncrowded hemes, where 
children ran learn the value of living .'.n a fi.ee country 
and the Importance o* keeping It free. And finally, it 
means a community free of fear, where children can learn 
to love life and their fellow nan. (Allen, 1970, p.81) 

The policy Implication!! of the Coleman and Commission on Civil Rights 
reports point to the interaction of family, neighborhood, and school on 
the academic and affective growth of children and the need to Improving 
these environments. But, the questions concerning equality and Inequality 
in educational process inputs and outcomes are now being more Intelligently 



examined . 
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Ro search and Development 

Poor scholastic performance of disadvantaged populations has been 
so amply documented that few challenge the accuracy of such reports. The 
past decade lias witnessed an outpouring of research and experimentation 
and the initiation of a vast array of programs and projects. Most of this 
research, (,'ordo t no tea, can be dlvidided into two broad classif Ications-- 
ono encompassing studies of the performance characteristics of disadvantaged 
groups and the other containing descriptions and superficial assessments of 
programs presumably designed to provide for the disadvantaged. Much of the 
research tends to focus on "deficits" or "differences" of disadvantaged 
from more advantaged populations with such deviations "-sod to account for 
the observed dysfunctions in educational performance among members" of the 
former group. (Gordon, 1970a, pp.1-2) 

There is a rich and growing body of literature on cognitive and affec- 
tive development differences among various racial, ethnic, and socioeconomic 
groups;, on family structure,, life styles, and child rearing patterns as 
these affect educational processes; on language development and linguistic 
differences; and on other behavioral characteriatics of individuals and 
groves. While many studies focus on social and cultural factors affecting 
educational achievement, there is increasing attention to the health of 
the disadvantaged child as a contributing factor to scholastic failure. 
Reviewing a variety of studies, Birch concluded that "a sorloue considera- 
tion of available health information leaves little doubt that children who 
arc economically and socially disadvantaged and in an ethnic group exposed 
to discrimination, arc exposed to massively excessive risks for maldevelupmont, 
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(Blrch, 1967, pp. 30-31) Voclal class and the socialization processes has 
been widely studied with respect to behavioral correlates, especially of 
young children, (Zlglcr, 1970) A variety of studies have focused on the 
effects of segregation ortd the consequences of desegregation on minority 
group performance. (Weinberg, 1970) Research has also 6hed some light 
on the effects of organizational and grouping practices, teacher expecta- 
tions, curricular options, Instructional materials, and neighborhood setting, 
and similar factors on achievement of disadvantaged students. 

Some research and experimentation has stimulated new treatment pro- 
grams and intervention stratcglcs--for example, the mushrooming of pre-school 
and early childhood programs--the relation of program to theory and research 
has been sonev/hat tenuous, Gordon has observed that: 

treatments tended to emerge from special biases or dominant 
models In the field, with either the fact of intervention 
or the magnitude of Interventions receiving more attention 
than the specific nature or quality of Interventions. Tills 
tendency may account ^jr the fact that much of the research 
referrable to treatment and programs is characterized by 
superficial description of program or practice and general 
evaluation of Impact, (Gordon, 1970a, p.8) 

Most program proposals, almost by necessity, contain some Implicit, If 
not explicit, indication of the hypotheses or theoretical bases underlying 
the proposed intervention or treatment. For example, If experiential dif- 
ferentials and deprivations In infancy are perceived as accounting for 
minority group youngsters entering classroom Ill-prepared to cope with the 
demands of the school, then early childhood programs should be designed to 
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compcnsatc for such deficiencies. If language development Impedes transi- 
tion from concrete to abstract nodes of thought, then programs should pro- 
vide appropriate linguistic experiences which will nurture such growth. 

If child -rearing patterns and maternal teaching styles affect cognitive 
growth, then parent education programs should develop different skills and 
behaviors. But even research which does provldo the kinds of analyses 
which contribute to building theory and understanding behavior often re- 
ports equivocal findings which open debate rather than provide guidelines 
for the practitioner. Consequently, there are several "theories" or ex- 
planations or models set forth to explain inferior scholastic attainment 
and Intellectual functioning of poor chlldren--none of which Is completely 
satisfying. Nor is It likely that a theory will emerge although hopefully 
theoretical models will provide better guidance for program planners and 
decision makers. However, the cafeteria-eclectic approach which presently 
nre vails leaves much to be desired. 

Some of the ambiguities for *hc program planner and practitioner are 
Illustrated by an analysis of early childhood research by the Baratzes. 

In a review of "the Interventionist literature with particular emphasis on 
the role of social pathology In Interpreting the behavior of the ghetto 
mother," Baratz and Baratz cor .elude that much of the research represents 
"the predominant ethnocentric view of the Negro community by social science 
/ whlch“7 produces a distorted Image of the life patterns of that community. 
(Baratz and Baratz, 1970, p,30) They contend that Intervention programs 
which aim at changing the child's home environment, altering the child- 
rearing patterns of Black families, and improving his language and cognitive 

i 

skills "are, at best, unrealistic in terms of current linguistic and anthro- 
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pologlcal data and, at worst, ethnocentric and racist," The Baratzes 
reject Interpretations of research which support either the social path- 
ology and genetic Inferiority models and set forth Instead a cultural 
difference model based on the assumption "that the behavior of Negroes 
Is not pathological but can be explained within o coherent, distinct, 
Amerlcan-Ncgro culture which represents a synthesis of African culture 
In contact with American European culture from the time of slavery to the 
present day," (p.45) Thus, they argue that Intervention programs are 
needed but that these should deal with the materials and processes of the 
school rather than with the children being served In such programs. They 
also point out that Interpretations of research are often subject to the 
socio-political convictions of the researcher, 

Gordon has observed that "In contrast to the rather well-designed 
and detailed research Into the characteristics of disadvantaged groups, 
the description and evaluation of educational programs and practices for 
these children have generally been superficial." (Gordon, 1970b, p,8) 

He suggests that such research can be grouped Into four categories: 

(a) studies of large-scale projects such as Head Start., Title I ESEA, 
and Upward Bound; (b) studies of specific projects and services In 
schooLs such as curricular Innovations, remedial reading programs, and 
tutoring groups; (c) studies of administrative and organizational changes 
such as desegregation, flexible grouping, pupil-teacher ratios; and (d) 
studies of attltudinal and skill changes In school personnel, focusing on 
teacher expectations and role models, (pp.8-12) 

Evaluation of various kinds of program, from pre-school through 
college, compensatory and remedial, have not indlcetcd uniform or con- 
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sidorable "success," On the basis of its comprehensive review of compen- 
satory programs, the Commission on Civil Rights concluded that such efforts 
had not met with lasting effects in improving student achievement probably 
"because they have attempted to solve problems that stem, in large part, 
from racial and social class isolation in schools which themselves are 
isolated by race and social class;" (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 

1967, p.205) 

A study of Title I ESEA programs in 39 cities at the end of the second 
year indicated that concentrated remedial help could raise the level of 
pupil achievement but that such programs were extremely costly in terms of 
teachers, space, specialists and matcriala--resource8 which tend to oe 
particularly scarce in the central cities. However, the costs per student 
were often almost prohibitive. (U.S. Office of Education, 1968) The 
Fourth Annual Report of the National Advisory Council on the Education of 
Disadvantaged Children observed: 

It has long been clear that the mere addition of people, 
equipment, and special services docs not by itself constitute 
compensatory education; success in making up for the educa- 
tional deprivation which stems from poverty requires a strategy 
fot blending these resources in an integrated program that 
strikes at both roots and consequences of disadvantage. The 
details of this strategy, however, have by no means been 
clear. (National Advisory Council on Education of Disadvantaged 
Children, 1969, p.3) 

Despite the fact that all Title I ESEA proposals require an evaluation 
component, in the view of the Advisory Council, the combination of in- 
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sufflclent experience with compensatory programs and the wide variation 
In the kind and quality of evaluative data collected has prevented any 
overall nationwide evaluation of such effdrts and made it difficult to 
Identify elements which contribute to any successes. The Advisory 
Council observes rather ambivalently: "What is clear Is that among the 

thousands of different programs and approaches labeled as compensatory 
education, some efforts are paying off and others are not." (p.3) The 
Council's report Included details concerning 21 programs (screened from 
1,000 of the more than 20,000 ESEA programs) which the American Institute 
for Research had found to have produced "significant achievement gains 
in language and numerical skills." The successful programs were compared 
by the AIR with unsuccessful ones to ascertain what distinguished the two. 
The AIR Identified two requirements: establish clear goals and specific 

academic objectives and concentrate attention and resources on these 
objectives. 

A different kind of assessment of Title I ESEA was prepared by the 
Washington Resecxch Project and the NCAAP, two organizations whose concern 
is with the rights of the poor. Their report focused on how Title I Is 
administered and the money spent and the consequences for poor children. 

They did not attempt to study the educational value or Impact of specific 
programs of compensatory education. The review found that In school systems 
across the country, Title I: 

-- has not reached eligible children In many Instances; 

-- has not been concentrated on those most In need so that 
there la reasonable promise of success; 

-- ha 8 purchased hardware at the expense of instructional programs; 
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-- has not been used to meet the most sori sis educational 
needs of school children; and 

-- has not been used in a manner that invol ’es parents and 
communities in carrying out Title I projects. 

(Washington Research Project, 1969, pp,i-ii) 

This review of the administration of Title I funds at the local, 
state and Federal levels raised serious questions about whether the 
pessimistic evaluations of compensatory programs were due to mismanage- 
ment and misapplication of the funds rather than the nature of the programs 
themselves. The report reinforced observations made earlier that compen- 
satory education had not failcd--rather , it had never really been tried 
as yet. 

Even studies of nationwide programs such as Head Start have been 
rather restricted in scope or results. The Westinghouse-Ohio University 
National. Evaluation of Head Start reported that: summer programs slonc 

produced neither cognitive nor affective gains which persisted through 
the early elementary grades; year-round programs had marginal effects on 
cognitive development which persisted in the early grades but had little 
influence on affective development; programs appeared to be most effective 
in mainly-Black centers in scattered central cities; Head Start children 
seen rttll to be below norms on achievement and psyclmlinguistic tests but 
approached norms on readiness tests; and parents approved and participated 
in Head Start activities. (Smith and Bissell, 1970, pp. 51-52) 

The WcRtinghouse-Ohio University evaluation was not the first of Head 

V 

Start but the timing and the nature of the release of the findings resulted 
In a widespread impression that such programs were of very limited value 
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and such efforts were generally futile. Smith and Dissell reanalyzed some 

> 

of the data and Indicated that findings were far more positive. However, 
the Westlnghouse-Ohio University researchers rejected most of the re- 
analysis and defended their own procedures and findings. (Cicirelli, Evans, 
and Schiller, 1970) 

Evaluative and research studies of such nationwide projects as Upward 
Pound (to help underachieving low-income students prepare for higher educa- 
tion) and the Neighborhood Youth Corps (to prevent and assist high school 
dropouts) have provided Insights Into the nature of the populations served 
os well as some of the conscqucncos of the program activities. (Office 
of Economic Opportunity, 1970j It . S . Department of Labor, 1970) 

In general, project evaluations consist of pro- and post-treatment 
testing, usually of reading, mathematics and general Intelligence. Few 
efforts have been made to assess affective growth. Few compensatory projects 
have been designed with sufficient sophistication to provide insights as to 
what aspects of the treatment or program produced a change, if any. The 
vast majority of evaluation efforts have simply attempted to determine 
whether there has been an "improvement" In basic skills and intellectual 
ability after a period of time. Host school-based projects are primarily 
interested tn program development--provldlng what It la hoped will be nore 
appropriate expcrlencea--and not In research to determine what inputs account 
for change, The fact that it la In the area of pre-school and early child- 
hood education that the beat designed research Is taking place nay be due, 

In part, to $«cU programs functioning outside the ongoing school framework 
and the feasibility of controlled experimentation. 

Discussing the complexities in ar seating compensatory education, 
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1-fcDlll, McDill, and Sprehe point to three general problems: (a) diffi- 

culties In determining program effectiveness because the critical variables 
are either unknown or cannot be measured adequately--for example, are 
changes due to treatment. or maturatlonal effects or both and to what ex- 
tent; (b) difficulties in separating the effects of Interaction of 
various socializing agencies since learning takes place in a variety of 
settings in and out of the school; and (c) technical difficulties due 
to the shortage of rigorous measuring instruments even when the criterion 
and predictor variables arc known. Along with these general problems, 
compensatory program evaluators face recurring problems as: pressures 

for immediate as opposed to long-term, carefully planned evaluation; 
vagueness of criteria and the setting of objectives which arc politically 
sound but operationally Impossible; altering treatment before adequate 
evaluation; scarcity of such resources as money and skills which mitigate 
against replicability; and difficulties In initiating and maintaining 
treatment end non-treatment populations. (McDill, McDill, and Sprehe, 

1069) Underlying all of these is the fact that "in compensatory programs, 
wo arc still trying to diagnose the problems and their causes while simul- 
taneously applying remedies. Society insists on finding a workable solu- 
tion even before we understand the mechanism by which the solution works." 
(P.66) 



Strategics and Models for Urban Programs 
A continuum of six basic strategies for reforming urban schools has 
been set forth by Fantini and Young: (*) cotpenaatory education - -attempt# 
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to overcome shortcomings In learners and to raise their achievement levels; 
(b) desegregation - -designed to Improve educational achievement and human 
relationships through a better racial and socioeconomic mix; (c) model 
subsystems --development of experimental units to Improve staff training, 
curriculum, methodologies, and school-convnunlty relations and have such 
units serve as demonstration and dissemination bases for the rest of the 
system; (d) parollcl systems - -establishment of private schools, often 
operated by non-profit companies, which presumably would be free of public 
school bureaucracies and be more responsive to ghetto educational needs; 

(e) total system rcform --olmcd at providing new leadership and structural 
changes and increasing efficiency of the existing system; and (f) new 
systems development --conceptualization of an educational system for a new 
community or a newly designated area autonomous from the rest of the 
system. (Fantlnl and Young, 1970, pp, 11-20) 

A somewhat different analysis of alternative models for transforming 
the institutional structure of inner city schools has been set forth by 
Janowitz: (a) the mental health model assumes that alum family resources 

arc so limited and the values so different from those of the school that 
the school itself must intervene to insure that the needs and services 
required by each child are made available, becoming responsible for the 
total social space of the child even if this means becoming a residential 
institution; (b) the early education modal assumes that if the school 
is unable to become a residential institution then it esn intervene during 
the critical yesrs of Infancy and early childhood; (c) the specialisation 
model involves the introduction on s piecemeal basis of new techniques, 




programs, specialists, administrative proceduraa--cach of which may appear 
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valid--so that the teaching process Is broken up Into more and more 
specialized roles performed by specialists and resource persr ■ 1; and 
(d) the aggregation model stresses the need for maintaining jnd 
strengthening the teacher's role as central manager of a classroom which 
Is essentially a social system and Involving other personnel and resources 
as needed. (Janowltz, 1969, pp. 35-60) Each of these models, has dif- 
ferent implications for such aspects as "classroom management; the use 
of the new media; teacher education and career lines; authority and 
decentralization; pupil composition; school-community relations." (p.60) 
Miller and Roby believe that the various strategies for Improving 
educational performance of poor ond minority group children can be sub- 
sumed Into five categories: (a) changing the student and his family -- 

aiming at '"compensatory socialization* In which the deficiencies of the 
educational environment provided by low-income family life would be made 
up later;" (b) changing the school --aiming at bringing about changes 
In the teachers, administrators, curriculum, materials, services, etc., 
rnthcr than focusing on the deficiencies of the learners; (c) increasing 
resources and changing their distribution --Increasing the level, of funding 
and also altering the Integration; and (e) changing control of the 
achoo Is --decentralizing administrative arrangements for schools and pro- 
viding for greater community control and Involvement In decision-making. 
Miller and Roby contend that our limited understandings of how to bring 
about changes At the micro- level of education (teaching of reading or 
teachers' attitudes, for example) result In efforts at alteration at the 
macro-level: "Hopefully, t«hen wc have accomplished change at the macro- 

lovol--changc i n the organizational context, changes serosa urban-suburban 
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llncs In student composition, changes In the distribution of educational 
and economic resources, and the development of alternatives to education 
for economic soif-lmi>rovement--ve vjIII be able to function at the micro- 
level." (p.29) However, It can be argued that many programs are simply 
projects at n nlcro-levol with no basic conceptual model involved. 

A U. S. Office of Education publication titled, Profiles In Quality 
Education , typical of program description literature, contains Information 
on ”150 outstanding Title I projects ... .designated by State Title 1 
Coordinators as worth emulating." No data are provided to support the 
Introductory statement that each of these programs "provides valuable 
assistance to the tow-income children It serves," (U.S. Office of 
Education, 1960, p.lv) The projects cover a variety of foci and nclude 
examples of "work-study programs, health services, remedial programs, 
English as a second language activities, college preparatory classes, 
teacher training. .. .programs that concentrate on early childhood educa- 
tion, the dropout, the vocational student." The various projects encom- 
pass all aspects of the educational process, mo9t restricted to some facet 
of the problem and only a few designed to be comprehensive and Inclusive. 

Host such programs, particularly those at the secondary school level, 
arc aimed at upgrading academic achievement in standard subjects. A 
comprehensive study of student objectives of compensatory orograms for 
adolescents by Harrison Involved gleaning stated or implied goals from 
632 documents. Harrison identified 689 distinct, operational objectives 
which could be cataloged by behavior (cognitive or affective) and by 
referent (specific school subject, general academic achievement, social 
development or career development) and found that primary emphasis (75 
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percent of ell objectives) was on academic achievement with little or no 
concern for social or career development. This stress on academic achieve- 
ment at the expense of the development of other behaviors was essentially 
the same emphasis for the more advantaged youth and represented a rigidity 
In school structure, requiring "all students to adapt to the system of 
expectations, rather than changing the system and its expectations to 
adapt to the contemporaneous need of the students." (Harrison, 1969, p.13) 
To reverse present trends and to novo toward the provision of full 
equality of educational opportunity, the Kcrner Commission recommended 
the pursuit of four "basic strategies," and provided suggested programs 
for each: 

a . Increasing efforts to e liminate de facto segregation — 
lncreased financial aid to school systems seeking to 
eliminate segregation within the system Itself or In 
cooperation with neighboring systems; establishment 
of major educational magnet schools to draw racially 
and socioeconomically mixed populations and provide 
special curricula and specialised educational programs; 
establishment of supplemental education centers to 
provide racially integrated educational experiences 
for white and Black students. 

b. Improving the quality of teaching in ghetto schools — 
year-round education for disadvantaged students; estab- 
llshmont of early childhood prograst* designed to overcome 
effects of disadvantaged environment, Involving parents 
and the home as well as the child; provision of extra 
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incentlves for highly qualified teachers in ghetto 
schools; reduction In maximum class size; curricular 
recognition of the history, culture and contribution 
of minority groups; Individualized instruction; in- 
tensive concentration on basic verbal skills; and 
development of new patterns of education for students 
who do not fit Into traditional forms • 

c. Improving community-school re 1st Ions - -elimination of 
obstacles to coraaunlty participation In the educational 
process; opening sc.^ols for a variety of community 
service functions; use of local residents as teacher 
aides and tutors; increasing the accountability of 
schools to the community. 

d. Expanding opportunities for higher and vocational education -- 
expansion of Upward Bound Program; removal of financial 
barriers to higher adueatlon; emphasis on part-time 
cooperative education and work-study programs through 

use of release time; elimination of barriers to full 
participation In vocational education programs; In- 
creased training to meet the critical need for more 
workers in professional, semi-professional and 
technical fields. (National Advisory Cocnlsslon on 
Civil Disorders, 1968, pp. 438*455) 

The Kcrner Commission suggests no priorities for these four "strategies 
It could well be that education In the ghetto Is In such s state that i>y 
of the suggested programs has some potential payoff. In fact, examples of 
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of each of these suggested programs can already be found in operation in 
some urban school systems. In a critique of operating compensatory pro- 
grams, Gordon and Wilkerson observed: 

For all their variety of means, the programs have generally 
suffered from one fundamental diff iculty--they ore based on 
sentiment rather than fact...,Thc great majority of the pro- 
grams are simply an attest to "do something" about these 
problems. Their stated aims are usually couched in unarguable 
generalities ... .The urge to do something has been ao compelling 
thnt many of the programs hove been designed without grounding 
In any systematic study of ways and means. (Gordon and Wilkerson, 

1966, p,158) 

\ 

l/hat ir, needed, Gordon and Wilkerson argue, is not simply a filling in 
of gaps so that disadvantaged children can be reached by existing practices, 
hut rather an Inquiry of a different kind: "What kind of educational 

experience is most appropriate to what these children need and to what our 
society is becomlngl" 

The many urban education programs and projects can be characterised 
end cataloged in a variety of vays--by target population (preschool, 
elementary, higher education, adult, teacher, etc,); by nature of treat - 
ment (therapeutic, compensatory, remedial, enrichment, etc,); by nature 
of services (Instructional, counselling, com&unlty development, health, 
etc.); by focus of activities (in school, family, community, Industry, 
non-school agency, etc,); by baste Intent of strategy (reform of system, 
redistribution of power, integration, reallocation of resources, etc,); 
by focus of diagnosis and prescriptive activities (learnee^ professionals, 
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the educational system, society, etc,); and by source of funding (Office 
of Education, Office of Economic Opportunity, state, non-governmental, 
foundation, etc,). These catalog sets are not mutually exclusive, of 
course. Some efforts arc limited and restricted (e.g,, a Head Start 
class for 15 four-year olds) while others are more global and comprehen- 
sive (e.g,, an "open" high school or a Model School sub-system). Most 
school programs tend to be additive rather than designed for fundamanetl 
reform. Some proposals deal with personnel changes, some with organisa- 
tion changes, and still others with affecting the relationships among 
various components of the educational entcrprlse--formal and Informal, 
school and non-achool. 

Any listing of urban projects would be quite lengthy as indicated 
by publications lcsued by the U. S. Office of Education and the ERIC 
Information Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The general patterns of strategies and programs 
which follow provide an overview of the range and diversity of activities 
attacking some aspect of the urban education problem. 

Infant Education and In tervention in Family l,lfc --Bf forts have been 
aimed at changing child-rearing styles through educational programs de- 
signed to alter interactions and relationships between parent (usually 
the mother) and child. Research has indicated that parent-child and 
familial Interactions strongly Influence intellectual and affective 
development of children. Programs of parental involvement range from 
helping the mother become an active teacher of her child to altering the 
mother's language usage to Improving family stability. (See, for Instance, 
Crotberg, 1969.) 
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Bar ly Childhood Educatlon --Thcre has been an explosion In the 
number and variety of early childhood and pve-echool programs In the 
past half-dozen years, particularly with the Inception of the Head Start 
programs. Pre-school programs may consist of traditional nursery school 
activities or provide much more structured activities such as a "thera- 
peutic curriculum In language, math, science, reading skills, and con- 
cept formation," an acadcmically-urlcnted program In verbal skills and 
language training, a Montesorrl program, a diagnostically-based language 
curriculum, and a cultural enrichment program. By fat , the largest 
number of pupils ore found under the Head Start canopy in programs which 
are intended primarily for the children of the poor. The natu e and 
quality of ll v' , Start and other early childhood programs vary considerably. 
Various public and private non-profit agencies arc eligible for assistance 
in organizing Head Start activities for children beginning at age three. 

Reading . Language and Basic Skills Oevelogment- -Because of the poor 
academic achievement of disadvantaged pupils, reading, language and basic 
skills development programs have been the focus of many compensatory 
efforts. It has been estimated that In the early years of Title I ESEA, 
more thsn half of all the projects dealt directly with the improvement 
of reading through new curricula, methodologies, materials, personnel 
deployment, and "systems." New basal reader aeries and supplementary 
materials have been produced, including self-tnstructlonai progr .nmed 
materials, reading aids, and mechanical devices. Hew technologies Include 
language laboratories, talking typewriters, Individualized teaching 
machine devices, and computer-aided instruction. Professionals and 
non-professionals have been used In a variety of teaching and tutoring 
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sltuatlons. Various publishing and industrial groups have prepared new 
"systems" for teaching reading. Yet, reading disability and scholastic 
failure has become more, rather than less Intense and the Incidence of 
functional Illiteracy among urban disadvantaged population grows* 

Bilingual Education -- For large numbers of pupils, English Is not 
the mother tongue. Spanish Is the first language of thousands of Puerto 
Rican, Chlcano, and Cuban pupils In the East and Southwest. Mote than a 
half million American Indian children speak one of the tribal languages. 
There Is a large concentration of French-speaking children In Louisiana. 

For these youngsters, English represents a second language--thelr primary 
and spoken language Is a language other than English. In addition, 
there are many children In urban settings whose speech patterns and 
dialect aro considered "non-standard ." Past practice has bevi to pro- 
vide Instruction in English, to make every effort to teach the child to 
apeak and read English, and to eliminate non-standard speech. Increasingly, 
programs have been developed to provide bilingual instruction based on 
the recognition that "no reading program for disadvantaged children will 
be affective unless it takes Into consideration the children's spoken 
language habits," (Saville, 1970, p,H5) The question of non-standard 
dialects and their affect on communication Is being reassessed. Many 
disadvantaged children communicate quite effectively In non-st. ;dard 
English and efforts arc being made to capitalise on this base rather than 
Ignore Its existence. 

Cutrlculum Relevance --Responding to the argument that much of what 
Is taught in today's schools Is irrelevant for the student, efforts are 
being made to provide more meaningful and appropriate Instruction. 
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Rcle vance is a term which is still being defined and has many meanings. 
Generally, the indictment of irrelevant programs is based on the premise 
that "they have no relationship to the world the student knows outside 
school or to the roles he ploys now or will later play in his adult life." 
(Fantlni and Young, 1970, p.50) Curriculum development efforts have 
Involved students and parents as well as professionals in designing new 
courses and emphasizing different content within traditional subjects. 

For example, a high school English course may add Black writers to the 
literature studied or a new course may be added dealing with Black writers 
and their contributions to various kinds of literature. Or the standard 
Problems of American Democracy course may be completely redesigned to 
grapple with the immediate manifestations of those problens--povcrty , 
pollution, population, war, economic polltic8--rathcr than the more 
general aspects. 

The concern with developing a Black Identity has resulted In reassess- 
ment of content in existing language, literature, and social studies courses 
as \%il o' - the development of new courses with titles such as: The Black 
Experience in America, African Studios, World Cultures, Afro-American Art. 
Similar curriculum development projects are found dealing with the heritage 
and condition of other racial and ethnic groups--the American Indian, the 
Mexican American, the Puerto Rican, for example. Sometimes auen programs 
are designed for the minority group students stone and, In other instances, 
the experiences are meant for all students. Some projects deal with the 
problems of cultural renewal and change, with questions of political, 
economic and social power-redistribution, or with "Cities in Crisis." 

The traditional educational goals, largely middle-class majority- 
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group oriented, have come under scrutiny as to their appropriateness and 
value. In the course of this reappraisal, all aspects of the instructional 
urogram nrc being reexamined for relevance. As o consequence, curriculum 
changes range from minor tinkering (o.g., substituting, one novel for 
another) to major reconstruction (o.g., student-faculty operated school.) 
Kucli changes have meant different responses to the traditional curriculum 
questions v;lth students and parents participating nor* actively in pro- 
gram development. Jhiilding more relevant curricula in one of the reasons 
advanced for greater community control of schools. 

Compensatory and He mod in 1 Programs - -Compensatory programs may involve 
a variety of provisions rimed at presumed defects or fief icicncies in dis- 
advantaged learners. Such programs nay include remedial instruction 
designed to overcome poor pcrfonaance, especially in the basic skills 
areas. Remedial programs range from supplying an itinerant specialist 
to comprehensive clinics anti diagnostic- treatment centers. Remedial 
techniques include more individualized treatment, extra instruction, special 
teaching materials, rending laboratories, language arts centers, and pro- 
visions for one-to-one or small group teaching* f>uch programs may focus on 
pupil attitudes and motivation ns well as learning-how-to- learn skills. 
Compensatory programs irtny also include cultural enrichment opportunities, 
experiences designed to broaden the horizons of disadvantaged pupils, 

The Nov; York City Higher Horizons Program, at one time, represented the 
prototype for many ouuh pro^yriyiis , combining a variety of remedial and 

guidance services in school a cultural enrichment program of museum, 

¥ 

theater, concert, mu! field trips. Many prq-school proprans are designed 
to compensate for various experiential deprivations presumably suffered 
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hy disadvantaged learners. 

Guidance and Counselling Prop,ram3 --Guldancc. psychological, and 
therapeutic services are provided in nome projects for the disadvantaged. 
In some Instances, the absence of personnel has been due to shortage of 
funds and Title I F.SEA has made it possible to odd counsellors. In other 
cooes, intensive group therapy programs and concentrated clinical services 
for pupils with academic, social, and psychological difficulties have been 
provided, Social workers have been Involved to bridge the gap between 
school and family, focusing on social rather than academic problems of 
learners. Parent involvement in counselling and therapy programs has 
been arranged. 

Tutoring Programs -- Individual and small-group tutoring programs 
with professionals, paraprofcssionals und volunteers based in school 
and non-school agencies (churches, settlement houses, and storefronts) 
have spread rapidly. The tutors range from middle and secondary school 
youth to college students to adults of all ages. In one of the earliest 
such programs, Mobilization for Youth's Homework Helper Program, high 
school youth were trained and paid to work with fifth and sixth graders, 
with the two-pronged goal of cnchancing the self-image and academic 
achievement of the tutors and the scholastic attainment of the younger 
children. Tutoring programs may Involve nothing more than reacting to a 
disadvantoged child or may consist of a highly structured program in 
mathematics and language development. The tutoring programs often aim 
at providing a positive adult model and a one-to-one relationship to 
indicate that someone really cares enough about the disadvantaged child 



to devote time to him. 
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Testing and Measurement --Tests and testing procedures have been 
criticized for cultural and social class bias. The validity of standard- 
ized tests of intelligence and achievement used with minority group 
students has been seriously questionned. Minority group students are 
seen as handicapped by language difficulties in test-taking, by lack of 
experience with testing requirements, by inadequate understanding of 
the purposes of the teste, by low motivation to succeed on such tests. 
Moreover, the testing procedures are viewed ns a means by which Black 
and other minority group students are "tracked" into inferior educational 
programs and effectively blocked from pursuing further education. Test 
scores and grading procedures affect both pupJl and teacher expectations, 
often contributing to early dropout. Some efforts are being made to 
develop more effective diagnostic and prognostic procedures, to develop 
evaluation procedures which serve instructional rather than selection 
functions, to train staff members to interpret and use testing results 
more meaningfully, and to sensitize staff to the consequences of misuse 
of testing and grading procedures. The demands for accountability from 
various community groups have resulted in the search for evaluation and 
assessment pvoccdurco to determine the effectiveness of teachers and 
teaching and organizational arrangements. 

School Organ lzat ion --Included in programs in urban schools are a 
variety of organizational changes. These include such changes as extended 
school days, extended school years, and year-round school programs. Team 
teaching, non-graded programs, open classrooms, flexible schedules and 
similar arrangements — first introduced in many instances in suburban 
schoois--are being adapted to the urban school. Because tracking has 
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bccomc controversial, alternate flexible grouping arrangements arc being 
made • 

Instructional Materials and Resources --Concern with urban education 
has resulted in a flood of new materials, come of which arc part of the 
general flow of multi-media instructional resources hut focused rather 
specifically on the real or perceived needs of central city students. 
Publishers have broadened their production from white, middle-class 
oriented textbooks to a variety of resources, print and non-print. 
Varieties of multi-sensory materials have been developed, often packaged 
in kits, some of which are visual, some audio, often providing for "sound, 
touch, move, and make, 11 There arc units consisting of individualized, 
self-instructional materials. Talking typewriters, teaching machines, 
and computer-aided devices have been adopted for use with disadvantaged 
children and adults. The production of materials for teaching reading 
has been especially prolific. (Cohen, 1970) 

In addition, there has been a sharp increase in the availability 
of materials appropriate for disadvantaged and minority group children. 
Insofar as materials are concerned, appropriate may mean: (a) materials 

which are multi-racial, multi-ethnic , multi-social clnss--through the 
text or content, the illustrations, or both; (b) materials which are 
urban-orientccl rather than suburban or rural, depicting life in the 
urban setting, with ito problems as well as its resources; (c) materials 
which present the historical and cultural contributions of various 
minority groups to the American story, attempting to correct the dis- 
tortions of the past; (d) materials which try to develop an understanding 
of the pluralistic world which surrounds children and youth today, often 
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through literary and social science materials; (c) materials which draw 
on the art, music, dance, drama and cultural heritage of various groups 
and societies; and (f) materials which use the contemporary story of 
emerging nations to help pupils understand the story of America's 
emergence aiul quandaries, (I’assow, 1966, p.246) The output has been 
especially marked recently in the area of Black Studies materials with 
resources for the study of other minority groups just beginning to emerge. 

Vocational Kdn cation , Dropout Prevention and R eturn Programs - -Since 
the dropout rate for the disadvantaged minority students is several times 
that of more advantaged white students, a number of school programs are 
aimed at preventing school dropouts or facilitating their return to an 
educational program of some kind. Numerous studies have been made and 
psychological, sociological, economic as well as educational and other 
explanations have been advanced to explain early school withdrawal. 
(Tnnncubnum, 1966; Dcntlcr and Warshauer, 1965) From time to time, 
various programs have been mounted to reduce school dropouts, ranging 
from advertising ("Stay in School") to comprehensive school programs 
restricted to students who have already left. Numerous work-study pro- 
grams giving equal importance to work skills and basic skills have been 
organized. Usually some kind of vocational or technical education is 
central to such programs with opportunities for work exploration, on-the- 
job tr iriing, subsidized work experience. Some school systems hove pro- 
vided short-term work experience for unemployed dropouts and combined 
thl with in-school instruction. In some instances, afternoon and evening 
schools arc provided for high school students who then combine work with 
study. Arrangements are made with industry and business for cooperative 
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programs for vocational training. Other dropout prevention programs include: 
compensatory and remedial instruction; counselling and guidance; reduction 
of social distance between home and school through aocial and community 
workers; vocational preparation out of school; training and re-training 
by private industry. (Tanncnbnum, 1966, pp. 21-30) 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the amendments enacted in 
1968 aimed at making vocational preparation an integral part of the educa- 
tional process at the elementary and secondary school level, preparing 
all students for the world of work. The act emphasized development of 
programs M for equipping in-school youth, persons who have completed or 
left high school, and the disadvantaged and handicapped with job attitudes, 
knowledge and skills. It va3 specifically oricu-cd toward reaching those 
in the ghetto--chc potential dropouts. 11 (Venn, 1969, p.4) The law 
authorized ?peclal programs for the disadvantaged and earmarked funds for 
tills purpose. Voca tional-tcchnlcal programs are viewed as one of the 
vehicles for making curricula more relevant for urban youth. Thus far, 
the possibilities of now vocational programs have not been realized but 
school systems are beginning to develop and test more meaningful approaches. 

Finally, some of the alternative programs now operating arc speci- 
fically designed to provide an option to the school experience from which 
the youth has withdrawn. Sometimes these options ire designed to re-motivate 
the student to return to the regular secondary school; in other instances, 
the intent Jc to by-pass the high school and provide other avenues to 
further education and training. 

Urban School Stnf f inn - -Clearly . if any school factor makes a difference 
in academic performance, it appears to be the professional staff. Although 
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far from conclusive, research data supports the notion that teacher 
attitudes and expectations are related to performance of the inner 
city pupil* Surveys of literature on the disadvantaged often results 
in 

. ..n bleak montage of teachers and administrators 
who are blinded by their middle-class orientation; 
prejudiced toward nil pupils from lower-class, 
racial, and ethnic minority groups; culturally 
shocked mid either immobilized or punitive in the 
classroom; nml groping for safer berths where 
success, In terms of academic achievement, is more 
likely* (Paasow, 1966b, p.lOA) 

The HDRA National Institute for Advanced Study in Teaching Disadvantaged 
Youth M came to consider teacher education more and more as a whole, to 
attribute failures and inadequacies of education for the disadvantaged 
to defects in the education of teachers." (Smith, Cohen and Pearl, 1970, 
p.ix) Much the same criticisms are being made with respect to all pro- 
fessional personnci--administiators , counsellors, and supervisors* 

Numerous programs are aimed at recruitment, training, induction, 
retention, and continuing education of professional personnel both at the 
pre-service and in-service levels. Such programs have meant the beginning 
of major reform at teacher-preparing colleges and universities as well as 
in in-servicc programs in schools. It has meant new and different relation- 
ships between schools and institutions of higher education, as well as 
the entry of publishing and other commercial firms into the teacher 
training field. With the concern for developing differentiated staffing 
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patterns has come a need for diverse modes of rdcrultment dnd preparation. 

At the pre-service level, program revisions Include: (a) early 

and continuous contact with children and adults In disadvantaged areas 
In a variety of school and non-school activities, ranging from tutoring 
to supervising after-school activities to observations to Intensive 
clinical teaching experience; (b) Involvement of behavioral and social 
scientists, such as cultural anthropologists, political scientists, and 
social psychologists, who apply research and theory from their disciplines 
to the needs and problems of disadvantaged areas; (c) Intensive Involve- 
ment of successful school practltlonors--teachers , principals, counsellors 
and others--in working with students and faculties In planning, super- 
vising, and evaluating experiences; (d) provisions for working with non- 
school agencies and to become actively Involved In on-going anti-poverty 
and community development activities In order to understand better the 
problems and resources of ghetto life; (e) modification of college 
courses to make them more relevant to acquisition of Insights, skills, 
and techniques needed for teaching In depressed areas; (f) provisions 
for examining and analyzing, and planning local program adaptations to 
known situations, current research, and experimentation being reported by 
other centers; and (g) provision of means for continuing relationships 
with college staff and resources beyond the Initial Induction period. 
(Passow, 1966a, pp. 108- 109) 

On the tv; in assumptions that professional preparation has not pro- 
vided for the attitudes, Insights, skills and knowledge needed to work 
effectively In today's schools and that continuing education Is a necessity 
for all professionals, numerous programs have been initiated Involving 



schoole, colleger, and other agencies Those programs may focus on; 
changing attitudes and increasing self -understanding ; remedying defi- 
ciencies in earlier preparation; developing insights into r.cv skills, 
techniques, and resources; preparing to specialize in some new area 
of education or service; preparing to work in a school with a changing 
population, such as one that is newly desegregated; developing skills 
needed for working in a differentiated staffing pattern; acquiring 
skills for working with pnraprofessionale and volunteers; preparing 
to fill new instructional and non-instruc tional role3 t 

The high correlation of academic achievement with race ethnic 
group, and social clans has led to n number of studies attempting to 
understand and explain the casual factors* In recent years, a number 
of studies have focused on teacher expectat lons--thc so-called "Pygmalion 
Effect" and the "Self-Fulfilling Prophecy"--and several studies have 
attempted to test the notion that the pupil’s performance can be altered 
by changing teacher expectations. (Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968) Others 
have attempted to analyze the factors that are critical in determining the 
teacher expectations. (Hist, 1970) Although the phenomenon is 'not clearly 
understood, a number of projects at colleges and in schools are aimed at 
sensitizing teachers to the consequences of their attitudes and expecta- 
tions on pupil performance. 

Various programs often involve new staffing patterns, Sometimes, 
funds are used simply to improve the pupil-teacher ratio in an effort to 
provide more onc-to-onc contacts between pupil and adult. In other 
instances, various "specialists 11 arc added to the staff to work in the 
classroom, in n clinic or ancillary service, in the community, or in the 



homo * New positions are being created, requiring different kinds of 
entry skill* and preparation* 

Auxiliary Schoo 1 Fcrsonncl --Thc recruitment, training, and use of 
auxiliary personncl--parapvofcasional8, volunteers, and aides--has 
mushroomed in the pant half dozen years, particularly as federal funds 
have been made available through Office of Education, Office of Economic 
Opportunity and Manpower Development and Training sources. Bowman and 
Klopf have cited four basic differences between present programs involving 
auxiliary personnel and earlier ones employing "teacher aides." Those 
include: (a) emphasis on the right of all persons to essential human 
services coupled with the paucity of existing services; (b) shift from 
new entry-level Jobs leading nowhere to the idea of a coteor ladder, 
with training available at each step; (c) emphasis on involvement of 
lov/- income workers as participants In the problem solving process rather 
than recipients of directions from professionals; and (d) a systematic 
approach involving role development, training, and institutionalization 
of such personnel ns a stable and integral part of public service* 

(Bovrmnn and Klopf, 1970) Paraprofessiona Is and aides tend to come pri- 
marily from low- income minority groups* They help provide individualized 
attention to students, improve communication between disadvantaged 
students and middle-class teachers, and provide concerned-adult models. 
They extend their own understandings into eti 1 Id development and community 
involvement while, at the some time, arc gainfully employed on a career 
ladder. Thun, the use of low-incomc auxiliaries in disadvantaged areas 
potentially may yield positive pupil outcomes and have other socially 
valuable outcomoo as well. 
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Lov- income parents inay be involved ns volunteers as well in programs 
in which parent- involvement is an integral element. Volunteers, on the 
other hand, often come from middle -income groups and provide somewhat 
different kinds of services to students and schools. 

Post -secondar y and Higher Educa tton --The percentage of minority 
group youth who go on for pont-sccondnry and higher education has been 
but a small fraction of the rate tor whites who pursue further education. 
Ac late as 1965, Coleman found that racial eegregation in higher educa- 
tion wna about nn complete no it wnn in elementary and secondary schools. 
While college attendance Ig dependent on availability of financial re- 
sources, for non-whites inadequate preparation for college and poor 
counselling have been equally important factors affecting attendance. 
Programs concerned with incrcaaing participation in higher education of 
disadvantaged youth take a variety of forms. These include: 

a. High School Programs and Programs for Secondary School Youth-- 
Several large-city nchool systems have initiated programs which attempt 
to identify disadvantaged ninth graders living in ghettos who appear to 
have potential for college work and to arrange conditions which will 
improve their academic attainment and increase their motivation for 
higher education. Usually such programs involve intensive instruction 
in the basic subjects, smaller classes, additional counselling, cultural 
enrichment, and admission to local colleges and universities assured upon 
successful completion of the secondary school program. In some instances, 
financial assistance is included during high school and college years. 
Often colleges ami universities cooperate in various aspects of such 
programs. The federally sponsored Upward Bound Program ie aimed at 



secondary school youth, providing an intensive residential summer educa- 
tional and counsel Ling program at n college or boarding school plus an 
academic -year follow-up, designed to motivate disadvantaged youth to 
prepare for college. Other programs involve college student $ tutoring 
high school students or university facilities being made available to 
secondary school youth in order to help orient them toward higher educa- 
tion, 

b. Admission to College--!! has been argued that college admissions 
procedures nrc stacked against disadvantaged youth with the specific 
criticisms directed toward tests that are culturally unfair and alleged 
racism amongst admission officers, A variety of procedures are being 
used by colleges and universities in efforts to increase the numbers of 
minority group youth who arc admitted to college. These range from 
"open admissions" policies, to differential requirements, to substitution 
of nominations for test performance, to admission by lottery. While 
studies of prediction of oucccsa and selection of admittces abound, their 
inapplicability to minority group youth has resulted in testing alternative 
procedures to Uiolc conventionally employed. 

c. Transition to College for Disadvantaged Youth--A variety of 

programs have been initiated to increase the probability of success for 
disadvantaged youth once admitted to college. These include: "summer- 

preadmissions programs, reduced course load, remedial courses, tutorial 
assistance, guidance and counselling, extended length of time to meet 
graduation requirements, and financial assistance." (Kendrick and Thomas, 
1970, p.167) Most of these programs arc compensatory or remedial in 
nature although there have been substantive curricular changes as well. 
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Kendrick and Tlionau concluded from the limited research available "that 
existing compensatory programs and practices have rude little impact in 
eradicating the problems of disadvantaged college students, nor have the 
rvijority of colleges accepted this area os their role." However, as 
admissions procedures increase the number of disadvantaged youth who 
enter college with preparation that differs from the traditional patterns 
and standards, college*: and uni vers it iec arc forced to develop new and 
different instructional programs, Gordon has suggested that the lcx&ftdi<u<' 
problem M is u radical distribution of labor in higher education, with iu 
stronger institutions increasing their share of the responsibility for 
educating weaker students, and the smaller and weaker institutions 
serving more of the strong, or students. 11 (Gordon, 196^* p.10) 

d, Kxtcnsion of i’on t -Secondary Opportunlt lcs--Aithough colleges and 
univeroit ic*s have expanded their enrollments substantially, perhaps even 
greater growth Ins occurred In other areas of post-secendary education* 
Two-year community colleges in a number of states has made such institu- 
tions readily available to high school graduates on a full- or part-time 
ba:is with on opportunity to demonstrate one's capability for higher 
education* Technical and vocational schools at the post-high school 
level arc being developed in come areas specifically to Increase oppor- 
tunities for disadvantaged youth* 

e, Finally, most programs represent efforts to Increase selection 
and attendance in the more or less traditional forms of higher education* 
Kf forts at major reforms in higher education are as sparse as those at 
lover levels. There arc those who see the inercarc in college-going of 
disadvantaged youth as a stimulus toward bringing about reform not only 




in programs of higher education but in the relationships between colleges 
and their surrounding communities. 

Cot, muni ty School and Common 1 ty Dove lopment --In an effort to extend 
education into the no ighborhood and the family and to make the school an 
integral part of the area, come systems have attempted to develop "community 
schools." The concept is not n new one, although its genesis seems to have 
been in rural areas . The community school os defined by the New Haven 
Board of education should function as: (a) an education center where 

children and adults v/ould have oppor tunit ies for study and learning; (b) 
a neighborhood center v/hcrc persons of all ages may take part in a variety 
of recreational, cultural, leisure-time, and civic activities; (c) a 
center for community services where individuals and families nay obtain 
health, counselling, legal nld, employiicnt and other services; and (d) 
a center for neighborhood and community life, a catalyst for uniting 
citizens in the study and solution of significant neighborhood problem. 
(Twynvm, 1970, p.205) Variations of the community school concept are 
being developed and implemented in large cities and the possibilities for 
reconccivlng the rol*- of the school in ghetto arons loom large » In some 
instances, issues of community control and accountability arc being worked 
through in convnunity school settings# 

A more comprehensive approach is exemplified by Chicago's Woodlawn 
Development Project whose purpose is: 

To improve the quality of education in two inner-city dc 
facto segregated schools through: a change in the social 

structure of the inrtitut lonu which will include parents and 
children nr. participants; a comprehensive in-service education 
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program and a substantial increase in lmm<in and material 
sources; oil concerned .-;nd implemented within a collabora- 
tion structure involving the Chicago Public Schools, the 
Uoodiawn Organization and the University of Chicago," 

(Congreve, 1 969) 

The staff vlev; this collaborative nrrongement ns having considerable 
potent iol for bringing about local reform in urban education. The 
tripartite arrangement enables each of the participating agencies to 
bring its strengths to bear on school and community development problems. 
Desegregation mid Integration - -In its 1956 decision in Brown v. Board 
of education of Topeka , the Supreme Court ruled that segregation compelled 
or expressly permitted by law was unconstitutional. The ruling that de 
lure segregation was to be eliminated "with all deliberate speed" proved 
to have been very slow in its implementation and it was not until Fall 
1970 that real denegregat ion bogaa to take place. At that time, 563 
school districts in ihc eleven Southern states were scheduled to take 
desegregation action, moot under court ordered and approved plai\9 . Whether 
inplcnentati on oi these plans will in £act place the nnjority of Southern 
Black children in desegregated school aya tarns is yet to be determined. 

An equal, if not more complex aspect of the problem, is that of dc facto 
segregation and racial isolation, both of which are most concentrated in 
the control cities. Residential segregation is particularly severe in 
the inner cl tier. 

A varlcLy of plans have been initiated to correct racial and ethnic 
imbalance (defined differently by state and locality but gent tally meaning 
a high concentration of Black, Puerto Rican, Chicane, or other minority 




j;roup children and nn absence or small proportion of white pupils.) 

These plans for dene grogation have been used in both d£ lure and de 
facto situations. They include: 

a. Altering attendance areas or rezontng school catchment areas. 

b. Open enrollment or voluntary transfc - ; from schools with heavy 
concentrations of non-whites to schools where space is avail- 
able . 

c. Voluntary exchange wherein white and non-white children are 
transferred on a one -to -one exchange. 

<1. Free-choice transfer under which parents may enroll their 
children In any school whei'j space Is available. 

c. Princeton Plan or School pairing under which school buildings 
and/or grade levels arc combined for larger attendance pools 
to achieve better racial balance, 

f. Educational parks which provide for a concentration of educa- 
tional fucilltlco serving school populations from a large 
attendance area or even the total pupil population of the 
system. 

g. Supplementary centers and magnet schools representing specialised 
educational programn which draw from all or many parts of the 
city. 

h. .ictropol Itantzat Ion involving voluntary cooperation and exchanges 
between Inner etty and suburban schools or actual merger and 
consolidation of educational functions in a metropolitan area. 

i. Site selection wherein new schools are r trateglcally placed with 
reapcct to housing patterns to provide for better balance. 
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Vari-itlona and combi not i onn of those techniques for desegregating 
•choolfi have been used with r:ome success in smaller cities and suburbs 
but racial isolation has, if anything, increased in inner cities primar- 
ily because of socioeconomic and racial residential patterns. In many 
instances, it become;: necessary to transport children to achieve racial 
balance. Despite the 'act that millions of school children are and have 
been transported by school buooo each day, particularly in the rural and 
sparsely populated regions, a nation-wide Callup Poll taken In March 1970 
disclosed that 06 percent of thoso questlonned opposed busing as a means 
to achool desegregation. The poll disclosed only small regional dif- 
ferences and very little difference between those who called themselves 
"liberal" "conservative," (New York Times, 1970a) Other studies 
Indicate that resistance to desegregation Is not limited to the white 
majority. 

The educational consequences of desegregation have been mixed and 
inconclusive. Often a resegregation has taken place within t lie* class- 
rooms of desegregated schools through grouping and tracking procedures. 
Comcntlng on the "inconclusive evidence of a relation between ethnic 
integration and achievement , " St, John observed: 

One good reason that there has been no adequate research 
to date on the effect of integration is that there have 
been no adequate rcnl-lifc tcst8--no large-scale, long- 
run Instances of top-quality schooling inoegregated 
minor 1 ty-group schools. Until our society trios such 
experiments, researchers will not be able to evaluate 
them. (.St. John, 1970, p.129) 
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Tho fact that aubatantial desegregation, let alone rignificant 
integration, has not been achieved In central cities, combined with 
growing cthnoccnir 1 tin and nationalism, has resulted In proposals by 
some groupo for separate school districts and systems. (Day, 1969; 

Jcucks, 1968) The Congress on Racial Equality (CORE), for instance, 
has pressed for legislation for a separate school district in New 
York'a Harlem and in Mobile County, Alabama. In Mobile, CORE supported 
a two-diotrict plon--onc predominantly whito and the other predominantly 
Black. Testifying before a Senate committee, a Mcxican-American educa- 
tor commented: ’’Integration of poor black with poor brown or even a 

few poor v/hlteG In not benefiting any group of this nation." (New 
York Timer., 1970b) The disenchantment by some minority groups with 
desegregation efforts is found in the drive for separatism and for 
community control. 

Decentra 1 1 zat ion and Community Contro* -l^irgo-scole educational 
bureaucracies, unrerponsivc to community needs, have been blamed in part 
for Inferior education. The prime argument for decentralisation Is the 
belief that the educational program will be qualitatively Improved to the 
extent that th«* school, parents, and community are brought into a more 
meaningful relationship with one another, with the comunlty having a 
greater voice In educational decision-making. As a strategy for Improving 
education for poor and minority groups, the rationale for decentralization 
and community control varies, from the convittion that parental involvement 
In determination of curriculum and selection of staff is essential, to an 
abandoning of faith In desegregation And compensatory programs, to the 
belief that separatism and isolation arc the mean;: by which power will be 
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attalncd and quality provided. 

A number of large city r.chool systems have Initiated various plans 
for decentralizing, some clmply for administrative purposes and others 
to facilitate community Involvement In control and decision-making. The 
domain within which control la exercised varies but the key areas Involve: 
hiring and firing of school personnel, determination of broad curriculum 
goals, selection of instructional materials, determination of nature and 
3itc of physical facilities-, allocation of funds, and retting conditions 
of accountability. The Issues concerning decentralization and conrmnlty 
control arc Just being raised, sometimes through confrontation and strugglo 
for povjcr and sometimes through pollticr.l processes. Glttcll argues that 
community control of education Is only one aspect of a more general novc- 
nent: "Underlying, the effort toward this goal is the desire to guarantee 

a meaning, ful redistribution of power In our cities ... .The ends that they 
seek and the thrust of their actions may benefit t lie political system 
and t fie larger community an a whole." (Glttell, i960, p,175) 

Alternat Ivc lichoolr. and School Systems --Arguing, that urban schools 
have become lnotrurients for blocking rather than facilitating economic 
nobility ond for Intensifying class distinctions, Clark has proposed six 
competitive Ayr toms. These Include: regional state schools, federal 

regional schools, college- and university-related open schools, industrial 
demonstration schools, labor union Sponsored schools, and Defense Depart- 
ment schools. 

With strong, efficient, and demonstrably excellent parallel 
systems of public schools, organized ond operated on a quasl- 
nrlvalc level, and with quality control and professional 
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accountabllity maintained and determined by Federal and State 
educational standards and supervision, it would be possible 
to bring back into public education a vitality and dynamism 
which arc now clearly missing. .. .American educational health 
may be made possible through educational competition. (Clark, 

1969, p. 186) 

A number of proposals have been made for keeping the educational 
market free and installing competing systems which involve providing 
vouchers to parents thus enabling them to choose the kind and quality 
of education their children will rcceivo. With the vouchor, the parent 
could shop for better schooling and competition would be fostered between 
public and private schools where tho grants could be used. Some proposals 
call for differential grants with large amounts going to poor children. 

(Carr and Hayward, 1970) At least one voralon of "education by chit" is 
being tested in the field. 

Another kind of competition has been proposed by Levin who advocates 
that decentralized, community controlled public schools should be provided 
lump-sum allocations which they could use to purchase appropriate services 
from industries, non-profit groups, universities, or any other source. 

The community school board, in conjunction with the profesaic -al staff, 
would work out relevant educational strategies and then solicit competitive 
bids from a variety of sources. (Levin, 1969) 

Still another proposal Is that of Coleman who advocates publication 
of standardized test scores as a basis for interscholastic and Intramural 
competition. Coleman suggests an open school with subject-specific choices-- 
the student would spend part of the day at his hone base but could take other 
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couraco outcide tie school v/ith payment by results, lie sees the focus 
on echolactlc achievement Increments as providing nn Incentive structure 
if placed on a competitive games approach. (Coleman, 1067) 

The past few years lias seen the establishment of alternative schools 
of another kind, schools specifically designed for youth who have dropped 
out of public high school : Chicago's CAM Academy and llarlcn Preparatory 

School in How York.. Both arc private schools, supported by grants from 
foundations and industrial concerns, enrolling primarily dropouts and 
providing "a second chancc ,r to prepare for a college career, Harlem Prep 
is ungraded with a flexible, highly individualized curriculum which em- 
phasizes pride In self, solidarity with one's peers, and commitment to 
ouccec::. Both schools have a deep commitment to the potential of the 
otudente despite their past records and both believe that the school and 
its program must adjust to the student, not vice versa* In addition to 
Harlem Prep, a number of Street Academies have been established in store- 
fronts in ghetto areas of Hew York, Staffed by one or tvo teachers, a 
number of volunteers, and a street worker, the stress of the Street Academy 
la on rc-not ivat ing students more than trying to attain specific academic 
object 1 vec ♦ 

Even within l In; public school oyat;n», major reforms are being under- 
taken, Philadelphia's Parkway Project or "School without Halls, * Portland's 
Adams High School and (teuton 'n Murray Road School represent totally flex- 
ible, informal, : ludcnt-teachcr planned programs In which traditional sub- 
jects and rcquircinentfl are dropped. Those and other proposals represent a 
belief that urban schools arc failing and con only be reformed by being 
faced with competition which they must meet if they are to survive. 
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l-’Jiially, there 1u ;i beginning in the making of arrangements with 
business and industrial groups for what arc knovm as "performance con- 
tracts." In Tcxar liana, Arkansas, for instance, tlio Dorsott Educational 
System ha a contracted to provide instruction in rending, nath and study 
skills for a Minimum of ?.0M otudent3 fron low-income families in grades 
7 through 17. Presumably, Dorsott is paid on the basis of grade-level 
increases in reading and nidi and the payments are subject to reduction 
if achievement gains arc not made. Several other school systems are 
juct initiating performance contracts with publishers of curriculum 
materials and producers of rending "systems" with payment usually based 
on achievement increment gains although some contracts are for flat fees. 

In July 1970, the Office of Economic Opportunity granted $(>,5 million 
dollars to nix companies in 10 school districts to test the performance 
contract concept during the school year. 

Federally Supported or Assisted l , ru;;rans --Sinco the 1960's, a number 
of programa have been launched as a consequence of federal legislation. 

Theao range from the Pilot School Breakfast Program in which preference is 
given to nclioole in low-income areas to Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1905 in \/hich "the Congress hereby declares it 
to be the policy of the United States to provide financial assistance,,., 
to local educational agencies serving nrca9 with concentrations ,'f children 
from lou-inconc fan! licr, .. While not specifically aimed at urban schools, 
clearly the target populations) of a Rood many federally-assisted programs 
arc the populations of the central cities. Any consideration of urban 
programs must Include federal programs even though many ?f them operate 
outside the public school system. The Vocations! Education Act of 1963, 
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the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Economic Opportunity Act of (.964, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 ore the major pieces of legislation, each authorizing a variety of 
programs affecting urban education. Among the most significant are: 

a. Job Corps - - n program of basic education, skill training, and use- 
ful work experience for young men and women, ages 16 through 21, 

Job Corpsncn reside at training centers located at national parks 
or forests or in or ncir urban areas. The centers are operated 

by public or private agencies, school and non-school. 

b. neighborhood Youth Corps -- a program open to students from lou- 
inconc families in grades 9 through 12, or in lower grades but of 
high school age. The three components Include an in-school program 
of part-time work and on-the-job training; an out-of-school program 
of work experience and on-the-job training to encourage return of 
dropouts; and a summer work program. 

c. Colleg e Work-Study I'r ngrona and College Work-Study Grants --a program 
which provides part-time employment and grants to students from 
low-income families. Work-Study Program is designed to stimulate 
worthwhile work experience either on-campus for the institution or 
off-campus with agencies Involved in the Community Action Programs 
and other Economic Opportunity Act supported activities, 

d. Upward Round Program -- a pre-college program designed to motivate 
disadvantaged high school students to reach their academic potential 
and apply for college. A residential program, Upward Bound combines 
a 6-to*8 week intensive educational and counselling experience 

with on academic year follow-up to consolidate stunner gains. 
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c. National Teacher Corps- - a program for teacher interns with 
supplementary teaching assignments and for work in home-school 
relations in areas where there are concentrations of disadvantaged 
students. The Teacher Corps teams arc supervised by experienced 
teachers and continue their academic study at nearby institutions 
of higher education. 

f . Full Utilization of Educational To lent -- a program designed to 
encourage high school or college dropouts to reenter educational 
programs and to encourage able disadvantaged youth to enter and 
remain in college. 

g. New Carcero Program -- a program for adults 22 years of age or 
older which provides work-training employment primarily In the 
fields of health, education, welfare, community development, and 
public aafety. The program is designed to provide entrv-lovel 
employment opportunities, improve prospects for advancement and 
continued employment, and create new carcor Jobs in public service. 

h. Manpower Development and Training Programs -- various programs 
provide occupational training for unemployed and under-employed 
persons, Including disadvantaged youth between 16 and 22 years of 
ago. Basic education and occupational training, either in vocational 
schools or on-the-job, are provided together with training 
allowances. 

1. Aid for Public School Desegregation -- a program designed to aid 
schools and school personnel in dealing with problems which arise 
from school desegregation by providing technical assistance, 
grants to school boards, and grants to teacher training institutions. 
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In addition to these education-specific programs, urban schools nre 
affected by a variety of other federally legislated activities dealing 
v/ith health, community development, urban renewal, recreation, cultural 
facilities, transportation, regional planning and rehabilitation. 

Allocation of Educational Resources -- It has been argued that "greater 
pupil needs, higher costs, municipal overburdens, and smaller resources 
to draw upon mean that the present system of financing schools places a 
city at a severe disadvantage relative to Its suburbs." (Levin, 1970, p.68) 
Moreover, ao Cohen lias pointed out, "there in no simple identity between 
dollars allocated among school districts and the equality of resources 
delivered to their students." (Cohen, 1969, p, 123) Beyond the overall 
dincrcpancics In educational costs and nvailuble financial resources between 
city and suburb, it has been demonstrated that there are often sharp 
differences in the allocation of available resources to schools within a 
large city system v/ith schools in ghetto areas being shortchanged. In 
recent years, through court litigation and pressures for new legislation, 
there hove been attempts to correct such inequalities on intra-state and 
intra-district bases, (Silard and White, 1970) In some cases, the action 
hao been brought to insure that categorical aid is spent where the act 
intended it to be-- e.g,, ESEA Title I funds on disadvantaged populat ions-- 
and that it be added to, not substituted for, general aid. /. very dif- 
ferent approach has been tried by some school districts which establish 
projects v/ith substantial additional funding in depressed area schools. 

Nevz York City's More E ffective Schools Program Is an example of a limited 
number of ghetto schools receiving compensatory funds and resources enabling 
a drastic increase in staffing and an improved pupil-teacher ratio. 
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In the Decade Ahead 

Almost every aspect of the ed"cationnl process to being modified and 
adapted through projects, programs, and "Innovations", each aimed at 
Improving t he quality of urban education and opening educational opportunities. 
Most of these efforts represent changes intended to increase the effective- 
ness in attaining the traditional educational objectives of public schools — 
at a minimum, the attainment of basic literacy. Few projects aim at 
fundamental reappraisal of urban education, propose major reforms, or suggest 
new goal; or delivery ststems. Some programs could result in significant 
reform but, generally, schools have been responsive to immediate crises, 
to the availability of funds, or to pressure from groups. 

The Washington, D.C. schools may represent a prototype for what America. 1 s 
control city schools nave become. Since 1967, the District of Columbia 
School;; pupil population has changed from 667, Black to more than 937 * Black. 
Scholastic achievement on standardized teats has fallen far below national 
means. A 1965 bulletin titled, Innovation in Education , included almost 
100 separate programs and projects, each aimed at improving instruction. 

As funds became available through KSEA and other federal legislation in 
1965 and the years following, the number of programs and projects increased 
further. Since 1967, the District Board of Education has been presented 
with four major documents, each containing recommendations, proposals, and 
plane for changing the school system or a part thereof. The so*called 
"Po33ov Report" ( Toward Creating a Model Urban School System) resulted from 
a large-scale comprehensive study of all aspects of education and schooling in 
the District and contained scores of recommendations regarding the total 
school syotom and its functioning in the nation's capital community. (Paenow, 
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1 *> 6 7 > The Anacootla Conunuu i ty School Project proposal emerged from a month- 
long summer workshop and consisted cf no Cower than 25 programs ranging 
from *-otal community participation in school dcclr.ion-making to updating 
equipment In tl»<- 10 schools in the urea which contains about half of 
Washington's public housing, (Abacootia Community Planning Council, 196S) 

The Fort Uncoln 1 lev/ Town proposal represented a case study in the development 
of an educational program for a completely new town to be built on a 335-acre 
site in northeast Washington. (Fantini and Young, 1970) Finally, the 
so-called ’’Clark Report" (A Possible Reality) proposed focusing on the 
improvement of reading achievement through a heading Mobilization Year 
with a Reading Mobilization Team in each school, and differentiated staffing 
and calorific baaed on teacher accountability. (Clark, 1970) These four 
reports exemplify o range of propooaln for confronting the educational 
crisio Jn the schools in the nation's capital. 

The HKW Urban Education Task Force urged "that the problem of urban 
areas should be considered as the major priority of the Administration's 
domestic program in the 1970's, Within tills priority, oducation--broadly 
conceived and with new constituencies involved-- should become a first 
consideration." (P.EW Urban Education Task Force, 1970, p.6) Recognizing 
a need for long-term comprehensive planning, the Task Force concluded that 
the urgency of the situation requited proposals for immodlotc ,-ctlon as 
veil. The report called for: 

a. Money-- significantly increased levels of funding far exceeding 
current appropriations and authorizations from the federal 
government . 

b. Concept of urban education-- expansion of the concept of the 
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cducatlvc process to deal with the whole Individual, "hie health, 
hlo emotional well-being, his Intellectual capacities, hla futuro 
employment, hla self-realization. . , 

c. Master plan for urban education-- development and implementation 
of master plans for education, each tailored to particular urban 
oreao, dealing with ccueeo and symptoms •‘within a framework of 
over-all urban problem-solving rather than education per se.... n 

d. Insltutlonal changes-- deliberate sequencing of piano and steps 
leading to Institutional changes, fundamental changes within the 
system Itcclf. 

c. Community determination-- active participation In decision-making 
by community residents and students, Including priorities for 
using funds, designing curriculum and program components, und 
employing and evaluating personnel. 

f. Performance standards-- clear statements of specific knowledges, 
attitudes and skills students arc expected to demonstrate and which 
can serve for personnel and school accountability. 

g. Assessment-- continuous assessment of all aspects of the educational 
program with regular feedback enabling immediate adjustments and 
mod 1 f lea t lone, 

h. Racial and ethnic Integration-- Integration should be a major 
element for all planning; separatism, local control, and a demand 
for a recognized Identity ore viewed as alternate channels to the 
ultimate goal of integration, (pp. 6-7) 

The major recommendation of the HEW Urban Education Task Force was 
for development of an Urban Education Act, ''designed to fund the planning. 
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dcvclopncnt, and implementation of n comprehensive Piaster plan to meet the 
specific, long-range broadly conceived educational ncedo of lnner-clty 
areas." (p. 44) If enacted, such legislation would only set In motion 
preparation of guidelines ond clrtorla for potential grantees to develop 
their ov;n local piaster plans. No model master plan for urban education 
Is provided but rather the report calls attention to the need for comprehen- 
sive consideration of education In the urban setting instead of the present 
fragmented project approach which obtains. 

VJhnt the crisis in urban education lion done is t.o stimulate total 
rethinking about the* educative process-- the goals, the means, the resources, 
the strategies, the relationships. The "tinkering approach" having proved 
less than adequate, the "do something, try harder" stance having failed, 
we may now be ready for more comprehensive reforms based on a sound base 
of research, theory and experience. We have already been reminded that 
education lo taking place in settings other than the classroom and that 
much learning consists of behavior about which the school has given little 
consideration. An one looks at the dilemmas the nation faces, one must ask 
to vhot extent adequate and appropriate education Is being provided any 
group or set of individuals, advantaged or disadvantaged, majority or 
minority. Reform In education, like reform in society of which the schools 
arc a part, does not come easily for there arc constant struggles for power 
and prerogatives among individuals, groups and agencies. 

A master plan for urban education will necessarily deal with urban 
schooling In the broadest sense, with many components of the educative 
process at many different levels. There are not nor can there be panaceas 
in urban education; no single program or system or approach will resolve 
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t lie problems of urban schools. Poverty, discrimination, racism, and 
other problems of our society have very deep roots. Full and equal 
employment opportunities, sound housing, political power, safety and 
security, adequate health and sanitation, cultural satisfactions are part 
and parcel of the solution to urban educational problems just as they 
arc, In part, a consequence of good education. The school represents 
one component In the educative process In the community. It cannot 
remain Isolated from the other compnontns nor can It do the educative Job 
alone. In some Instances, the school may serve as the catalyst for 
other agcncico to plan jointly their educative efforts; In other Instances, 
the school has prime leadership responsibility. 

There is no clear blueprint for urban education In the decade ahead, 
but a considerable reservoir of experiences and research vhidh, when 
combined with carious intent and fundamental, commitment to build a better 
society for all, can provide the basis for more effective nurturing of 
human potential. What is needed now la a reassessment of tho total educa- 
tional process-* programs, personnel, facilities, resources, relationships, 
and delivery ayatems -- within the family, the community, and the school 
to ascertain where and how effective learning opportunities can be 
arranged. The entire community, not the location wo now call "school", 
must become the cite for education of future urban populations, 

A decade ago, educatoro were pressed by eventa to drop their defensives 
stancen and face tip to their responsibilities for educating all Americans. 
Even then, the directions wove well marked and the goals quite clear. 
Comprehensive planning Cor education rather than fragmented prop-sals for 
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schooling is needed if America's public schools are to fulfill their 
responsibility for helping to build a richer urban society in which all 
individuals can "do their thing". 
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